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Introduction and summary 


In August; when the Lee County School Board in Southwest Florida voted 3-2 to 
opt out of the state s mandated tests tied to the Common Core State Standards 
due to concerns about the overtesting of students/ a packed room of opt-out sup- 
porters and parents erupted in cheers. 

As unpopular as Florida’s mandated tests are in many quarters, the state’s tests are 
not the sole culprit. A local newspaper’s analysis of the tests given hy the Lee County 
schools found that 52 percent of the assessments that students take are district 
mandated; while less than half are state required.^ In other words, overtesting in Lee 
County might not he only a state and federal problem but a local problem as well. 

The Lee County vote, which was later rescinded due to concerns that the decision 
could place the district in violation of state law and risk losing funding,^ highlights 
how the issues of overtesting and the way in which tests results will be used have 
become more and more controversial in recent months. 

New, more rigorous tests that are aligned with the Common Core State 
Standards — which serve as guideposts for what students in grades K-12 should 
know in reading and math — will be administered broadly this school year. The 
prospect of this expanded rollout has spawned growing concern among teachers 
over how the results will be used to evaluate teacher and school performance. At 
the same time, the new tests have generated hope among advocates that the low- 
quality, fill-in-the-bubble tests that states currently use, and the added assessments 
that districts require to compensate for them, will finally become a thing of the past. 

This spring saw a wave of so-called opt-out efforts from Colorado to Illinois where 
parents sought to keep their children from taking standardized assessments.'* In 
New York, more than 550 principals signed a letter protesting the state’s tests.^ Some 
states have decided to stop administering the new Common Core tests, while others 
have chosen to walk away from using the Common Core standards altogether.* 
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But the bigger question still looms: Are schools overtesting students? 

A recent Purple Strategies polF commissioned by the Center for American 
Progress found that 49 percent of parents think there is too much standardized 
testing in schools. But in an apparent contradiction, three out of four parents 
think that it is important to regularly assess whether their children are on track to 
meet state academic goals, according to a poll conducted by the Associated Press- 
NORC Center for Public Affairs Research.* Support for regular assessment is even 
higher among Latino and black parents.^ 

It appears that schools and families are at a crossroads when it comes to testing. 

High-quality assessments generate rich data and can provide valuable information 
about student progress to teachers and parents, support accountability, promote 
high expectations, and encourage equity for students of color and low-income 
students. But it is important to acknowledge that for some children, testing exacts 
an emotional toll in the form of anxiety and stress. Therefore, the number of tests 
and/ or the amount of time devoted to tests should be limited to the minimum 
amount needed to acquire critical information to improve student learning. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that tests simply collect information and that 
they are only as valuable as the quality of the information collected and the way 
that information is utilized. Tests should not take center stage in the classroom, 
particularly at the expense of meaningful learning time. Schools should design 
assessment schedules, as well as overall schooling, in ways that maximize the 
learning experience and foster the positive development of students. 

In undertaking this study, we had two goals: to obtain a better understanding of 
how much time students spend taking tests and to identify the degree to which 
the tests are mandated by districts or states. To that end, we focused on 14 dis- 
tricts — urban and suburban — in seven states during the 2013- 14 school year. We 
examined district and state assessment calendars and supplemented that informa- 
tion with correspondence with school district and state central- office staff, along 
with other publicly available information. We used this information to identify the 
number and frequency of district and state-required standardized assessments for 
students by grade spans K-2, 3-5, 6-8, and 9-12 and to determine the time it took 
for students to take the assessments. We sought to capture the average standard- 
ized testing experience of most K- 12 students and therefore only included tests 
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that either the state or district required of all students. This analysis did not include 
teacher-developed tests or test-preparation activities; as a consequence^ it under- 
states the amount of time and energy devoted to testing in these districts. Because 
our analysis included only a relatively small sample of districts, it may not reflect 
the testing experience of students or districts in other communities. 

In addition, we interviewed several district and state education officials to bet- 
ter understand why they require certain assessments and the efforts underway to 
reduce the amount of testing in schools. A number of these efforts are highlighted 
in this report. 

The report finds the following: 

* Despite the perception that federally mandated state testing is the root of the 
issue, districts require more tests than states. Students across all grade spans 
take more district tests than state assessments. Students in K-2 are tested three 
times as much on district exams as state exams, and high school students are 
tested twice as much on district exams. 

* Students are tested as frequently as twice per month and an average of once 
per month. Our analysis found that students take as many as 20 standardized 
assessments per year and an average of 10 tests in grades 3-8. The regularity 
with which testing occurs, especially in these grades, may be causing students, 
families, and educators to feel burdened by testing. 

* Actual test administration takes up a small fraction of learning time. Although 
testing occurs frequently, students across all grade spans — even in grades 3-8, 
where state standardized tests are mandated by federal law — do not spend a 
great deal of school time actually taking tests. Students spend, on average, 1.6 
percent of instructional time or less taking tests. 

* There is a culture of testing and test preparation in schools that does not put 
students first. While the actual time spent taking tests might be low, a culture has 
arisen in some states and districts that places a premium on testing over learning. It 
is difficult to systematically document the prevalence of these activities. However, 
our research indicates that some districts and states may be administering tests 
that are duplicative or unnecessary; they may also be requiring or encouraging 
significant amounts of test preparation, such as taking practice tests. 
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* District-level testing occurs more frequently and takes up more learning time 
in urban districts than in suburban districts. In grades K-2^ urban students 
spend about 52 percent more time on district tests than state tests. In grades 3-5 
and 6-8, students in urban districts spend approximately 80 percent and 73 per- 
cent more time, respectively taking district-mandated standardized tests than 
their suburban peers. But the difference is most profound among high school 
students. Urban high school students spend 266 percent more time taking 
district-level exams than their suburban counterparts. 

• Districts are not transparent about testing practices or purposes. While 
parents may know when their children are being tested, the purposes of the 
tests students are taking, whether the state or district is requiring the test, and 
how much time tests take may not always be clear from the information that 
districts provide. Chicago Public Schools stood out among all the districts for its 
transparency regarding district assessments. Most districts examined post some 
information regarding their district-level assessments on their websites, but the 
information is often limited in its usefulness for parents and other stakeholders. 

Based on our findings and analysis, we make the following recommendations: 

• States should implement the new Common Core-aligned assessments. Because 
they are of higher quality, include more open-ended questions, and are more 
useful for instruction, the new Common Core-aligned state assessments are less 
likely to lead to teaching to the test. These assessments also offer the promise 

of reducing the need for districts to layer on additional tests to compensate for 
low- quality state tests. States should move forward with the implementation of 
Common Core-aligned assessments. 

* States should issue guidance and provide technical assistance to districts 
to support fairer and more efficient testing practices that put students first. 

States should provide stronger guidance to districts about when and how to use 
standardized assessments so that they are not requiring duplicative or unneces- 
sary assessments. States should help districts identify ways to streamline their 
testing schedules so districts do not impose an unfair testing burden on students. 
States may want to look to New York as an example, where state education ofli- 
cials provided targeted grants and issued individualized guidance and recommen- 
dations to each district on how they may reduce the number of tests they employ. 
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* Districts should critically examine their approaches to standardized testing 
and listen to teachers in the process. Many district-driven assessments are 
used to gauge student progress and help teachers improve instruction. Districts 
should therefore consult with teachers about the assessments that they find 
useful to their instructional practice when critically evaluating their portfolio of 
assessments and determining which tests to keep or eliminate. 

* District and school leaders should refrain from test preparation and other 
practices and activities that may increase test anxiety. As part of this report, we 
were not ahle to objectively measure how much time schools are spending on 
test-preparation practices. But media reports and common anecdotes of activi- 
ties — such as administering practice versions of tests, holding school pep rallies 
that elevate the importance of tests, and inviting all students to wear the same 
color shirt during test week — have surfaced in recent years.'® These types of 
activities can unnecessarily escalate the significance of tests and spur test-related 
performance anxiety among students. Test preparation should consist of noth- 
ing more than high-quality instruction aligned to rigorous academic standards. 

* Districts should improve the transparency of district-level assessments. 

Parents and the community should be informed of all district and state tests, 
including when they are scheduled to occur, their purpose, their administration 
time, and whether they are required by the state or district. At a minimum, this 
information should be posted on school districts’ websites. 

Used properly, high-quality assessments can be a valuable tool for teachers to 
determine where students are struggling, for parents to understand their children’s 
progress and knowledge gaps, and for policymakers and advocates who need 
assurance that all students are receiving a high-quality education. We simply need 
to get smarter about when, where and how we use them. 
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Methodology 


In this report, we sought to capture how much testing is occurring in 
K-1 2 schools. This effort builds on similar work that has been carried 
out by the American Federation of Teachers and Teach Plus.” We 
selected a pair of urban and suburban districts from seven states: 

• Colorado: Denver Public Schools and Jefferson County, or JeffCo, 
Public Schools 

• Florida: Miami-Dade County Public Schools and Sarasota County 
Schools 

• Georgia: Atlanta Public Schools and Cobb County School District 

• Illinois: Chicago Public Schools and Elmwood Community Schools 

• Kentucky: Jefferson County Public Schools in Louisville and Bullitt 
County Public Schools 

• Ohio: Columbus City Schools and South-Western City School 
District 

• Tennessee: Shelby County Schools and Knox County Schools 

Based on information collected from district and state assessment 
calendars for the 201 3-14 school year, correspondence with school 
district and state education staff, and other publicly available infor- 
mation, we sought to identify the number and frequency of district- 
and state-required standardized assessments for students in grades 
K-1 2, as well as the time required for students to take the assess- 
ments. Where possible, we considered the total test-administration 
time, including breaks and time for proctoring an assessment. 

For the purposes of this report, we sought to capture the aver- 
age testing experience of most K-1 2 students. We only considered 
standardized assessments — tests that are administered and scored 
in a consistent manner for diagnostic, screening, or achievement pur- 
poses. We only included tests that either the state or district required 
of all students, either in a certain grade or for graduation purposes. 
For example, we took into account high school end-of-course exams 
that are required for all students taking a required subject for a stan- 
dard diploma. But we did not include English language proficiency 
assessments for English language learners and certain high school 


achievement tests — such as the ACT, SAT, Advanced Placement, and 
International Baccalaureate exams — unless state or district policy 
required these assessments for all students. This report does not 
include class-based assessments, such as teacher-developed quizzes 
and tests that are not systematically required for all students for 
grade promotion or graduation. 

There are some important caveats and considerations worth noting. 
While we relied heavily on publicly available district and state as- 
sessment calendars for our data collection, several school districts do 
not post this information on their websites. A few districts also limit 
access to this information to parents or school staff behind a secure 
firewall. We therefore supplemented this data with correspondence 
with district or state education agency staff when possible and with 
other publicly available information, including information from test 
publishers' websites regarding specific assessments. However, it is 
possible that our analysis has overlooked tests from some school 
districts or that test-taking time may differ in actuality. Ultimately, we 
were limited to information that is publicly available and that school 
districts willingly shared. 

It is also important to note that we captured district assessment plans 
for the 2013-14 school year, just prior to full implementation of the 
Common Core assessments. We expect and hope that district testing 
plans will change. Indeed, already this school year, some plans do 
appear to have been modified. 

Finally, while this report attempts to capture the amount of time 
students spend taking standardized assessments, it does not evaluate 
how much time is spent on test preparation, nor does it character- 
ize the overall culture of testing in a district. Unfortunately, beyond 
anecdotal information, it is difficult to systematically evaluate how 
the culture of testing is affecting the educational experience of most 
students. This is by no means a minor limitation of this report. We 
believe this is an important issue, if not the crux of the testing debate 
itself, and that it merits additional attention. 
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Background on testing 


Federally driven testing 

Although tests have long played a role in K-12 schools, the No Child Left Behind 
Act, or NCLB, elevated their role hy requiring states to annually assess students 
in reading and math in grades 3-8 and once in grades 10-12. It also requires states 
to test students in science once in grades 3-5, 6-8, and 10-12.'^ In addition, NCLB 
requires states to annually assess English language proficiency among students 
who are learning English.'^ 

To meet the federal law’s requirements, 23 states expanded their assessment 
programs to test students in grades they had not been previously assessing. In 
the shift to the Common Core standards, two groups of states — known as the 
Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium, or Smarter Balanced for short, and the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers, or PARCC — 
have joined together to develop Common Core-aligned assessments that can 
he shared across multiple states. These tests are expected to take the place of the 
assessments that states have instituted to comply with NCLB, though a few states 
are developing their own tests or are considering alternative assessments such as 
act’s Aspire Common Core test. 

A number of states successfully piloted the Common Core tests last school year, 
2013-14, and will implement them in earnest this academic year. Computer- 
based, the tests are expected to be of higher quality compared with current state 
assessments, featuring open-response test items and problems that will encourage 
and test higher-order thinking skills. Because these tests will be shared across 
multiple states, they are expected to support greater transparency of student 
achievement across states.''’ 
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State-driven testing 


while NCLB triggered state development of statewide assessments more broadly, 
it is clear that states have also opted to supplement the federally required tests 
with other assessments. High school exit and end-of-course exams, statewide 
diagnostic policies, and efforts to boost college-going participation make up many 
of these supplemental exams. 

Twenty- five states administered high school exit exams in the 2011-12 school year.'^ 
Some states are also shifting toward the use of end-of-course exams, orEOC tests.'* 
Fifteen states required the class of 2012 to take EOC exams, with nine of these states 
requiring successful passage of the exams as a prerequisite for graduation. 

In addition to summative assessments such as these, some states require districts 
to administer assessments to identify students for programs and services. Ohio, 
for example, requires its districts to administer a state-approved assessment to 
screen students for gifted-education programming, and many districts comply by 
administering a screening test to all students in several grades.^ 

Partially due to federal initiatives such as the Race to the Top - Early Learning 
Challenge grant, more states are also administering kindergarten-readiness assess- 
ments. In 2012, half of all states required an assessment in kindergarten.^' 

A handful of states also require all students in a grade cohort to take college- 
entrance or preparation exams, such as the PSAT, SAT, and ACT. Twelve states, 
for example, foot the bill and require their high school juniors to take the ACT.^^ 
Such policies are often instituted for lofty reasons, including fostering a college- 
going culture and setting high expectations for all students.^* 


District-driven testing 

Districts, too, have added additional assessments over the past decade. During 
the 2011-12 academic year, education-technology companies generated $2.2 
billion in revenue from district investments in digital testing and assessments.^"* 
Many districts increased their use of benchmark assessments, or interim assess- 
ments, which are largely intended to help teachers improve their instructional 
practice.^* Some districts also use these tests to regularly track student academic 
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achievement prior to the state summative exams. In a 2005 Education Week 
survey, 7 out of 10 superintendents reported administering district-wide tests 
on a regular basis, and that number was expected to grow by 10 percent the fol- 
lowing year.^^ Even during the economic recession, as states faced tight budget 
constraints, many continued to invest in interim tests. 

Some argue that the Common Core standards are driving the current growth in 
the testing market.^® As part of this report, we spoke with several district officials 
about why they administer district-level assessments. Most of the districts we 
spoke with reported that they would likely be moving in this direction anyway. 

But some of the shortcomings of states’ old tests have also encouraged them to 
rely on other measures. 

At least two districts remarked that while the old state exams serve an impor- 
tant purpose, they are taken at the end of the school year, and school districts 
do not receive the results right away. “We are still waiting for our results from 
the spring,” said Marco Munoz, an evaluation specialist with Jefferson County 
Public Schools in Kentucky, when interviewed in mid- September.^” Peter 
Weber, chief of data and strategy for the District of Columbia Public Schools, 
agreed. The interim tests that many districts administer across their schools 
provide timely information, which enables them to take action before the end of 
the year. “It’s useful to have more real-time information so that you can know on 
a given day how a student is doing,” said Weber.^' 

The benchmark proficiency exams also give district officials insight into how their 
students will perform on the state’s end-of-the-year tests. “I need to know a little 
about the ongoing progress of my players before they go into the final game of 
the season,” continued Munoz.^^ Kentucky’s Jefferson County has four cycles of 
proficiency assessments throughout the year.^^ 

The poor quality of the old state tests also compelled some districts to use addi- 
tional assessments. Munoz finds that his district’s benchmark tests are of better 
quality than some of the current state assessments on the books because the dis- 
trict’s assessments include a greater number of open-response test items, encour- 
aging students to demonstrate their writing skills. However, he asserted that the 
new Common Core-aligned assessments will be more performance- and project- 
based, starting with science and following with other subject areas. 
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Finally, some districts use additional assessments to assess different skills than the 
state tests. As Weher described: 

The CAS [the District of Columbia’s Comprehensive Assessment System] is pretty 
good about having a student read a passage and telling us whether the student can 
interact with the text in a meaningful way. I think this is what the PARCC will do 
as well. They’re good barometers for college readiness. But for some students, we 
might need more refined information. For example, we use the DIBELS [Dynamic 
Indicators of Basic Early Literacy Skills] test to help determine whether a student 
can sound out all the words — phonemic awareness. And we also have a test that 
evaluates whether they can understand the meaning of the passage.^* 

Rochester City School District Superintendent Bolgen Vargas agreed. “The state 
assessments tell you a lot about what the child achieved in a given year, but when 
you have a school-wide assessment like the NWEA [the Northwest Evaluation 
Association’s Measures of Academic Progress assessment], you get a sense of 
where children are at a specific point in time. It tells us what kind of instructional 
changes we should make.”^^ 

There is some evidence that the new Common Core-aligned assessments may 
alleviate the need for some district-level testing. For example, the PARCC and 
Smarter Balanced assessments are expected to provide more timely results than 
current state assessments, which is at least one reason why districts have come to 
rely heavily on interim assessments.^'* 

The new Common Core tests are also widely expected to be of higher quality than 
current state assessments. They include a greater proportion of open-response 
questions and problems that will encourage and test higher-order thinking skills.^^ 
Indeed, many students who piloted the new tests last spring found the tests more 
rigorous and demanding, with less of an emphasis on “regurgitating facts.”^® 
Therefore, some districts — such as Kentucky’s Jefferson County — may find more 
value in relying on these assessments in the future. 

As some districts indicated, interim tests that are taken prior to the end-of-the- 
year summative tests can be useful because they provide information about their 
students throughout the year that can be addressed before gaps widen or become 
more problematic. While districts may continue to rely on interim tests for this rea- 
son, the quality and benefits of some of the district interim tests currently in place 
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are questionable. Research suggests that “interim assessments are 
useful but not sufficient to inform instructional improvement” 
and should be linked to districts’ curricula and state standards, 
professional learning for teachers in how best to analyze and use 
test data, and a clear sense of purpose for using the test.^^ 

Smarter Balanced and PARCC — the groups of states developing 
the Common Core-aligned summative tests — are also developing 
interim tests and midyear assessments for districts to use at their 
discretion.'*” The PARCC and Smarter Balanced summative and 
interim assessments may offset the need for districts to use some 
of the interim assessments they currently have in place, given that 
these tests are aligned to states’ standards and are of highe quality. 


The role of teacher evaluation in 
the use of district-level assessments 

In recent years, efforts to reform the manner in which educators 
are evaluated have gained traction. Spurred by federal initia- 
tives such as Race to the Top and flexibility from certain NCLB 
requirements, or Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
waivers, states and districts have adopted policies that require 
educators to be evaluated in part by data on student academic 
growth. For grades that are tested in reading, math, and science as 
required by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act states 
must ensure that districts’ teacher-evaluation systems include stu- 
dents’ scores on state assessments as a basis for student academic 
growth."*' States must use alternative measures of student learning 
for subjects and grades that are not tested under federal law. States 
and districts have the flexibility to choose these alternative mea- 
sures, which could include performance on end-of-course exams 
or other “objective performance-based assessments.”"*^ 

In response, some states and districts have incorporated addi- 
tional tests to help measure teacher performance. New York State 
Education Department officials believe efforts to reform teacher 
evaluation have unintentionally led to the proliferation of district 
assessments in their state."*^ The state’s guidelines require 20 
percent of a teacher’s evaluation to be based on student growth 


Key test types 

Formative, interim, and summative 

The National Center for the Improvement of 
Educational Assessment offers a useful framework 
for characterizing the various assessments that 
schools administer to students. 

Summative assessments: These tests are 
administered once at the end of an academic 
semester or school year. Offered by states 
and districts, summative tests help determine 
student performance relative to a set of content 
standards. Most federally required statewide 
assessments fall into this category. 

Interim assessments: Often referred to as 
benchmark assessments, these tests are generally 
administered school or district wide. While teach- 
ers might use these tests to inform their instruc- 
tion, "a crucial distinction is that these results can 
be meaningfully aggregated and reported at a 
broader level" — at the school or district level. 
Education leaders use these tests for a variety 
of reasons, including predicting student perfor- 
mance on summative assessments, evaluating a 
program's effectiveness, or diagnosing student 
needs and learning gaps. 

Formative assessments: Administered by teach- 
ers, formative tests are embedded in classroom 
instruction and can be as short as five seconds. An 
example of a formative assessment would be to 
ask students to explain the main point of a lesson 
in one to two sentences. These results are primar- 
ily useful to teachers, who use them to evaluate 
students' grasp of the lesson at hand and modify 
instruction if necessary. 


Source: Marianne Perie, Scott Marion, and Brian Gong, "A Framework for 
Considering Interim Assessments" (Dover, NH: National Center for the 
Improvement of Educational Assessment, 2007), available at http://www. 
nciea.org/publications/ConsideringlnterimAssess_MAP07.pdf. 
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on the state test^ 20 percent on student growth on “local assessments or a set of 
predetermined learning objectives/’ and 60 percent on class observations.'^ Many 
districts^ as a result^ have instituted pre- and post-tests for the sole purpose of 
calculating a local measure of student academic growth. 

But implementing more robust teacher-evaluation systems does not necessitate 
additional testing. The following section highlights how state and district officials 
in New York have modified their response to the call for more meaningful evalua- 
tion systems with minimal additional testing. 
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Efforts to curb unnecessary testing 


In response to concerns of overtesting^ several states and districts have announced 
initiatives or changed their testing policies. Below^ we highlight federal actions 
from the U.S. Department of Education; state-level efforts in New York, Virginia, 
and Texas; the district -wide effort in the Rochester City School District; and 
other notable efforts across the country. 


U.S. Department of Education 

“I believe testing issues today are sucking the oxygen out of the room in a lot of 
schools,” Secretary of Education Arne Duncan recently blogged.'^* Acknowledging 
that the initiatives of the Obama administration bear some of the responsibility. 
Secretary Duncan announced in August 2014 that states could delay when student 
test scores count toward a teacher s evaluation by one year.'^'’ Approximately 16 
states are likely to take advantage of the opportunity, which is intended to relieve 
some of the overtesting fatigue and anxiety that educators and parents are feeling 
as a result of federal requirements to require test scores in teacher evaluations.'^^ 

This is not the first time that the Department of Education has tried to ease test- 
ing burdens for states. In June 20 1 3, prior to the school year in which states would 
be piloting versions of the Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium and the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers Common Core 
tests, the department offered states an opportunity to avoid “double-testing” by 
allowing them to forgo administering their state assessments to students who would 
be piloting the Common Core exams.'^* At least 15 states applied for the flexibility.'^^ 

Secretary Duncan has indicated that the Department of Education will launch 
additional efforts in fall 2014 to reduce the testing burden.^® 
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New York 


With a few exceptions^ most of New York state’s required assessments are in place 
to comply with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act’s requirement for 
annual state tests. The challenge facing the state, therefore, is keeping district-level 
assessments to a minimum. To take on this challenge. New York has launched the 
most amhitious statewide effort to reduce unnecessary district-level assessments. 
Using Race to the Top funds. New York established a Teaching is the Core com- 
petitive grant for districts as an incentive to reduce local standardized testing.*^ 
Districts that review and re-evaluate the purpose of their local assessments are eli- 
gible for funding that can be used to support efforts to reduce testing and improve 
the quality of assessments. In August of this year, the New York State Education 
Department announced 31 grant awards totaling $9.2 million.^^ Twenty- five dis- 
trict consortia representing 257 districts and four large school districts — Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Yonkers — were among the awardees. 

In addition, the state has also focused on ways to reduce district-wide testing that 
may have been triggered by new policies reforming teacher evaluation. This past 
February, the New York State Board of Regents announced regulatory changes 
related to teacher evaluation, testing, and Common Core implementation, based 
on concerns raised by the public. Specifically, the Board of Regents voted to 
reject district teacher-evaluation designs that incorporated standardized tests in 
grades K-2. It also established a 1 percent cap on locally selected standardized test- 
ing and a 2 percent cap on test preparation.*^ 

Directed by the Board of Regents and New York State Education Commissioner 
John King, the state education department in July sent a letter to every school dis- 
trict in the state that included an individualized “testing transparency report” that 
identified district-selected tests that could be eliminated or replaced with other 
measures. According to one district’s letter: 

In lieu of pre-tests [districts] can use past performance trends, historical data 
and/ or prior-year test results to establish targets for determining student learn- 
ing growth. Additionally, locally- adopted standardized tests can be replaced 
with state assessments, school-wide growth measures, or performance-based 
assessments. ... [Yjou can engage in collaborative conversations with your local 
stakeholders about ways in which you might choose to use data and/or evidence 
more effectively and efficiently to ensure that all local tests help inform instruc- 
tion and improve student learning, rather than needlessly add to the number of 
assessments administered within your district.^'' 
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Each district s letter is posted on the state department s wehsited^ According to 
state educational ofhcials^ the guidance has encouraged more than 40 districts to 
modify their plans as a resultd* 


Rochester City School District 

Rochester is an example of one district that has taken steps to eliminate locally 
selected tests. According to Superintendent Vargas, the Rochester City School 
District has dramatically reduced its number of district-level tests.^® The district 
recently eliminated pre- and post-tests in multiple subjects and grades that were 
being used for teacher- evaluation purposes. “The increased testing is self-inflicted. 
The number of state assessments has not changed, said Vargas. Exasperated by 
the amount of testing they were doing, Vargas looked to see how other districts 
were handling the issue. 

The Webster Central School District and its former superintendent, Adele Bovard, 
faced a similar dilemma. Bovard explained that in order to meet the state require- 
ment to evaluate teachers on a local measure of student growth, “we wanted to 
create local assessments that were germane to each grade level. . . . But the unin- 
tended consequences were that we had to create pre- and post-tests. Once you also 
take into account administering and scoring the pre- and post-tests, it just isn’t 
worth it. It takes too much time.”*' 

Then the district noticed that the state’s teacher-evaluation guidance allowed 
districts to use historical data. “You can use a lot from the New York state tests,” 
Bovard pointed out. She recently joined the Rochester district as deputy superin- 
tendent for administration. 

Based on Webster’s experience, Vargas eliminated Rochester’s pre- and post- tests 
for multiple subjects and grades and instead decided to rely on data from the state 
assessments, even for teachers of nontested subjects. The 20 percent local measure 
of a teacher’s evaluation is a school- wide goal based on data from the state assess- 
ments.® For elementary schools, the local measure is based on the state’s grade 3-8 
exams in English language arts and math. In secondary schools, the local measure 
is based on the New York State Regents Exams in each content area.*^ 
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Virginia 


Following a trend in several states, the Commonwealth ofVirginia is re-evaluating 
its suite of mandated assessments. In spring 2014, lawmakers passed a bill elimi- 
nating five ofVirginia’s Standards of Learning tests: the grade 3 social studies and 
science tests; the grade 5 writing test; and two U.S. history assessments.'*'^ Virginia 
school districts must, however, administer an alternative assessment in place of the 
eliminated state assessments. According to Jennie O’Holleran, deputy secretary 
of education in the office of Gov. Terry McAuliffe (D), “It’s not the intention to 
make more work for school divisions.”'*^ The law and the state board of education’s 
current guidelines regarding the alternative assessments clarify that districts can 
use performance assessments and portfolios, a combination of multiple assess- 
ments, and integrated assessments that cover multiple subjects.'*'* 

Virginia’s new law also calls for a so-called Standards of Learning Innovation 
Committee to examine ways to improve the state’s assessment program.**^ Made up 
of a variety of stakeholders, including parents, educators, and district superinten- 
dents, the committee is expected to release preliminary recommendations this fall.'*® 


Texas 

With a long history of using standardized tests that predates the No Child Left 
Behind Act, Texas eliminated 10 of its end-of-course exams, bringing the total 
down to five.'**' Effective the 2013-14 school year, exams for algebra II, geometry, 
chemistry, physics, English III, world geography, and world history are no longer 
offered.^” The state’s remaining end-of-course exams include algebra I, biology, 
English I, English II, and U.S. history.^* 

The law reducing the number of tests also requires schools to limit test prepara- 
tion. Every school board must adopt and enforce a poUcy that restricts schools 
from removing a student “from a regularly scheduled class for remedial tutoring or 
test preparation if, as a result of the removal, the student would miss more than 10 
percent of the school days on which the class is offered.”^^ 
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District of Columbia Public Schools 


The District of Columbia Public Schools, or DCPS, is strategically reviewing 
its assessment system. In January 2014, DCPS Chancellor Kaya Henderson 
announced the creation of the Assessment Task Force. In a letter to parents, 
Henderson wrote: 

Currently, DCPS students take several assessments throughout the year, includ- 
ing the DC CAS, Paced Interim assessments (PIA), additional literacy and 
math assessments, as well as a number of diagnostic exams. The taskforce will 
review these assessments to ensure that we are only using the assessments that 
serve students, teachers, and parents best, and eliminate all others.'^^ 

While strongly committed to data-driven decision making, “we felt as though 
we weren’t always giving assessments for the right reason,” said DCPS’ Weber. 

The taskforce, made up of more than 20 members, includes teachers, principals, 
instructional coaches, and central-office staff. “We have also made sure that the 
task force has spent a lot of time reaching out to parents so we can hear their per- 
spective on the assessments that students are taking,” Weber added.^^ Currently, 
the task force is reviewing the district’s assessments and determining which ones 
are most valuable; it is preparing to make recommendations on whether to elimi- 
nate any tests. 'The findings of the task force will be released to the public later this 
year, according to Henderson’s letter.^'’ 


Achieve's Student Assessment Inventory for School Districts 

Achieve, a nonprofit organization that has supported states in the development 
and implementation of the Common Core standards, released a state and district 
test-inventory tool in June 2014.^^ 'The Student Assessment Inventory for School 
Districts is designed with the student in mind and can be used “to make deci- 
sions about what amount of testing is appropriate and to be more transparent 
with parents about the testing in schools.”^® The tool walks districts through a 
four-stage process and helps them identify and document test features and quali- 
ties that should be considered when keeping or eliminating an assessment. For 
example, the tool helps districts identify whether the test is useful to teachers 
or district administrators, whether the test is being used as intended, the testing 
window and frequency, and the cost of the test and how it is being financed.^^ 

The tool was piloted in eight Connecticut school districts in early 2014 and is 
now available to all districts and states.*” 
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The Common Core standards and tests^ together with new teacher- evaluation 
reforms^ have inspired a handful of districts and states to strategically review their 
assessment systems. The actions of these districts and states serve as promising 
early exemplars for other school and state leaders. 
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Findings 


CAP examined the available data on standardized tests by the following grade 
spans: Kr2, 3-S, 6-8^ and 9-12. Below are our major findings based on available 
information for the 2013-14 school year. 

Despite the perception that federally mandated state testing 
is the root of the issue, districts require more tests than states. 

State tests alone are not to blame for testing fatigue. District-level tests play a role 
too. Students across all grade spans take more district-required exams than state 
tests. Students in K-2 are tested three times as much on district exams as state 
exams, and high school students are tested twice as much on district exams. But 
even students in grades that must be assessed per No Child Left Behind took 
between 1.6 and 1.7 times more district-level exams than state exams. 

Most of the district-level tests in use were interim benchmark exams that are taken 
two to four times throughout the year. Other district-wide exams included diag- 
nostic tests and end-of-course exams for students taking certain required courses. 

Students are tested as frequently as twice per month 
and an average of once per month. 

Testing can occur very frequently for some students. Students in grades in which 
federal law requires annual testing — grades 3-8 — take the most tests. This means 
about 10 tests, on average, throughout the year. But in the Jefferson County school 
district in Kentucky, which includes Louisville, students in grades 6-8 were tested 
approximately 20 times throughout the year. Sixteen of these tests were district- 
level assessments. In the Sarasota County, Florida, school district, middle school 
students were tested 14 times on state and district tests throughout the year. These 
interruptions in instruction may likely be contributing to public sentiment regard- 
ing students being overtested. 

Students in grades K-2 and 9-12, who do not take or are less frequently tested 
using federally required state exams, take the fewest number of tests — approxi- 
mately six tests in a year. 
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Actual test administration takes up a small fraction of learning time. 

Students spend, on average, 1.6 percent or less of instructional time taking tests. 
This corresponds to findings from other similar examinations of testing time.®^ 

On average, students in grades 3-5 and 6-8 spend 15 and 16 hours, respectively, 
on district and state exams. In contrast to the average total hours of instructional 
time, the amount of time spent on test-taking is comparatively small. These 
students did spend more time on state tests than district tests — nearly three 
more hours, on average. 

Students in grades K-2 and 9-12, who take the fewest number of tests — approxi- 
mately six tests in a year — spent the least amount of time taking tests in the year 
at approximately four and nine hours, respectively. The fact that these students 
do not take or are less frequently tested using federally required state exams is a 
contributing factor. 

There is a culture of testing and test preparation 
in schools that does not put students first. 

Based on our analysis, test-taking time does not appear in itself to be problematic. 
But the culture of testing, particularly in urban districts, may play a more promi- 
nent role in the schooling experience. The frequency at which testing interrupts 
the school calendar in some districts and the fact that the testing burden seems to 
disproportionately affect urban schools are important aspects of today s testing 
culture that warrant additional consideration. Our research also finds that some 
districts and states maybe administering tests that are duplicative or unnecessary, 
including the use of practice tests. 

More difficult to capture but an integral part of the testing conundrum nonethe- 
less is how much time schools spend on test-preparation activities, training teach- 
ers on how to administer assessments, and analysis of test results. District-level 
staff in the Rochester City School District, for example, acknowledged that the 
time it took to administer and analyze pre- and post- tests, which they were using 
for teacher-evaluation purposes, was a motivating reason to consider alternatives 
strategies and eliminate some district-wide tests. 
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District-level testing occurs more frequently and takes up more 
learning time In urban districts than in suburban districts. 

We examined how district-level testing compared across urban and suburban 
districts and found some substantial differences. Urban high school students, 
in particular, spend more time taking district-level exams than suburban high 
school students. Urban high school students take three times as many district- 
level tests and spend up to 266 percent more time taking them compared with 
suburban high school students. 

A few districts, such as the suburban South-Western City School District in Ohio, 
do not have any required assessments for high school students. At the other end 
of the spectrum, high school students in the urban district of Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, are tested approximately, on average, 13 times throughout the year, 
and high school students in Denver Public Schools spend an average of nearly 17 
hours taking district-level tests. 

In grades 3-5 and 6-8, urban-district students spend approximately 80 percent 
and 73 percent more time, respectively, taking district-level exams than their 
suburban peers. In grades K-2, urban students spend about 52 percent more 
time on district tests. 

Districts are not transparent about testing practices or purposes. 

Chicago Public Schools stood out among all the districts we studied for its trans- 
parency regarding district assessments. The district publicly posts its assessment 
calendar on its website, and it identifies which tests are state or district required. 
In addition to the testing administration dates, the Chicago district s assessment 
calendar also includes the estimated time duration for each test, descriptions of 
the assessments, and which subgroups of students are assessed. 

Most districts post their assessment calendars on their websites, but those cal- 
endars lack information that might be useful for parents and other stakeholders. 
For example, we found only one district — Knox County — in addition to Chicago 
Public Schools that includes information regarding test administration time. 

One district — Denver Public Schools — informed us that additional information 
about the tests it provides is available to parents behind a secure firewall. This 
could be the case with others. 
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while parents likely know when their children take a test, we believe that many 
parents might not fully understand the purpose of all the tests or when the tests 
are state or district required. Opt-out efforts and opposition to standardized tests 
have largely focused on statewide assessments. But as is the case with Lee County, 
Florida, state assessments alone are not to hlame in many cases. This type of infor- 
mation can further support parent knowledge and information regarding testing. 
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Recommendations 


Based on our analysis and findings, we propose the following recommendations. 

States should implement the new Common Core-aligned assessments. 

Featuring open-response test items and problems that will encourage and test 
higher-order thinking skills, the Common Core tests are expected to be of 
higher quality than current state assessments. They therefore may offer states 
and districts the opportunity to reduce the need to layer on additional tests to 
compensate for poor-quality state assessments. States and districts are also more 
likely to experience a faster turnaround in receiving test results than is currently 
the case — something that appeared to drive a few of the districts explored in 
this report to rely on district-wide tests. 

Finally, the Common Core tests have the added benefit of being shared across 
multiple states. As a result, they can support greater transparency of student 
achievement across states. 

States should issue guidance and provide technical assistance to districts to 
support fairer and more efficient testing practices that put students first. 

As this report highlights, several districts and states have launched efforts to 
address the issue of overtesting. Virginia and Texas have passed laws rolling back 
some of their statewide assessments, for example. But states can play a bigger role 
in influencing test practices at the district level too. New York is a good example. 

New York undertook the tremendous effort of reviewing each district’s assessment 
portfolio and provided them with specific and individualized recommendations 
for eliminating some of their locally selected assessments. The state also publicly 
posted each district’s letter on its website. And the state has identified a handful of 
districts as exemplars of best practices to help inform other districts. 
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We believe that this is a useful exercise for all states to consider^ particularly at 
this pivotal juncture when the new Common Core assessments are being imple- 
mented. State guidance should also touch on the role of teacher-evaluation 
systems to help districts as they seek out test instruments and methods to measure 
student academic growth. 

Districts should critically examine their approaches to 
standardized testing and listen to teachers in the process. 

A handful of districts have launched efforts to inventory their assessment portfo- 
lios. Some^ including the District of Columbia Public Schools, have formed task 
forces charged with reviewing the purpose of each assessment currently in use and 
making recommendations for eliminating duplicative tests. It’s too soon to deter- 
mine whether all these efforts will lead to reduced tests for students. 

But at least one district highlighted here — the Rochester City School District — 
has successfully reduced the number of district-level tests it was using. While the 
New York State Education Department has played a pivotal role in catalyzing and 
supporting districts in their efforts to roll back local tests, districts across the coun- 
try can take similar action on their own. Achieve’s Student Assessment Inventory 
for School Districts is designed to help districts in this process. Districts should 
take advantage of this tool. 

Moreover, districts should ensure that teachers and parents are an integral part 
of their process to review and audit tests. Many district-level tests are in place 
with the primary purpose of providing teachers feedback and information about 
students, and teachers are primarily responsible for administering most tests. 
Therefore, teacher input on each of the tests in use is essential. Likewise, parents 
offer an important perspective on how various tests and test-preparation methods 
are affecting their children at home. Districts should make a concerted effort to 
collect parent feedback. Furthermore, a district’s process for auditing its tests, 
along with the results of testing inventory, should be widely disseminated to par- 
ents and the public. 

District and school leaders should refrain from test preparation 
and other practices and activities that may increase test anxiety. 

Although this report does not examine test-preparation practices and the broader 
testing culture, these issues are unarguably at the heart of the testing opposition. 
Teaching to the test and so-called drill-and-kill test preparation have become com- 
mon concerns in the era of NCLB tests. More rigorous and designed to illicit and 
measure higher-order problem-solving skills and knowledge, the Common Core 
standards and the aligned tests have the potential to mitigate some of these practices. 
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But districts and schools must be leaders in this effort as well. Test prepara- 
tion and teaching to the test should consist of nothing more than high-quality 
instruction. As one district described, student assessments need to become a 
more intrinsic part of the school year — not an all-important event that schools 
build toward at the end of the year. 

Districts should improve the transparency of district-level assessments. 

Most districts we explored reported that the degree of assessment literacy among 
parents and stakeholders varied. States, districts, and schools have a responsibility 
to be more transparent regarding their testing practices. 

Parents should be informed of all district and state tests, including when they are 
scheduled to occur, their purpose, whether they are required by states, districts, 
or schools, and administration time. At a minimum, this information should be 
posted on school districts’ websites. This type of basic information can help par- 
ents and families understand the value of certain assessments. 

As we have already noted, districts and schools should take care in how infor- 
mation regarding tests is shared with parents and students. School leaders who 
disseminate this information to parents and families should use the opportunity to 
address common concerns regarding tests, such as the role of tests in any high- 
stakes decisions and the school’s philosophy and strategy for preparing students. 

In this case, the manner in which the district shares information about the tests is 
as critical as the message itself 
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Conclusion 


The testing debate, which has heated up recently, is not a new one. The widespread 
rollout of the Common Core State Standards, compounded with the expanded 
role that tests will play in newly developed educator-evaluation systems, have 
reignited a nationwide — and much-needed — conversation on testing. 

However, it is important to put the testing conversation in perspective. While 
federal law requires annual state-mandated testing in certain grades, states and 
districts have played a role as well. In fact, many of the tests in use in schools today 
have been well in the control of state and district leaders. 

Tackling the challenge of overtesting and the culture of testing, which is the real 
issue at hand, is more difficult to resolve. It requires all federal, state, and local 
leaders to take a pragmatic review of how tests are being used. Moreover, we 
believe that the Common Core standards and tests can be part of the solution. 
Because Common Core-aligned tests are intended to be more representative mea- 
sures of student knowledge and skills, the hope is that states and districts will, in 
time, find it less necessary to pursue and develop additional tests — or, at the very 
least, that they will be more thoughtful about how additional tests can be used to 
inform instruction while not overburdening students and schools. 

Used properly, tests are invaluable tools for teachers who want to augment their 
practice to reach struggling students, for parents who want to understand how 
their children are doing in reading and math, and for equity advocates who need 
assurance that all students are receiving a high-quality education. We simply need 
to get smarter about how and when we use them. 
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